

















SAVE YOUR 








FLOWERS, TREES, SHRUBS | 


To insure a vigorous, healthy growth, pro- 
tect them from the ravages of insect hordes 
. by spraying with 


Wilsons 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The spray that for over a quarter century 
has been preserving the beauty of great 
estates as well as small gardens. Safe under 
all conditions, constant in strength and com- 
position, simple to use—merely dilute with 
water—Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is used 
and recommended by officers and members 
of the Garden Club of America. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
s sold by leading stores 
everywhere. The genuine 
may be identified by this 
femous Trade Mark. If your 
dealer cannot supply your 
requirements write us for 
prices and folder E-8. 


ANDREW WILSON, Inc. , 
Dept. E-8 Springfield, New Jersey 
A a 














HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Early blooming Finest colors 
$2.50 per dozen—Carriage collect 
Can be moved now 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog of Distinctive Plants 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 












New York, N. Y. 
- 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Car}ton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 





Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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¢ Garden Work for Late July 


Fe ee a ee oe ee 


yr rambler (polyantha) roses will flower all Summer if the old 
flower clusters are snipped off regularly. Cut the flower heads back 
to the first leaves. 

Often peonies that do not flower are in need of fertilizer. Feed the 
peonies at this time with plant food such as superphosphate or one’s 
favorite fertilizer, but not manure. Work two trowelfuls of super- 
phosphate into the soil around each plant and water thoroughly. 

Order Madonna lily bulbs and plant them as soon as they arrive. 


Gra 





| Order, too, bulbs of Autumn crocuses and colchicums, which must be 
| planted next month. 





Bearded irises may be transplanted from now on. Discard the oldest 


rhizomes and those that have been damaged by disease. 
Rusty spots on the leaves of bearded irises may be an indication that 
the plants need more lime. 


enough to whiten it. Do this if possible before a shower. 

Divide and transplant /ris cristata, 1. gracilipes and |. minuta. Trim 
off only the rusty looking foliage. Water the plants if the soil is dry. 

Thin and discard the old canes of red raspberries after they are through 
bearing. 

Oriental poppies may be transplanted or increased from now on. To 
get a large number of plants, make root cuttings two inches long. In 
order to remember which end should be planted up, make the top cut 
straight across and the bottom cut slant-wise. Plant the cuttings an 
inch deep in the propagating bed or in the garden. 

High quality grapes may be had by bagging the bunches. Use small 
paper bags from the grocery store. Fasten the bags over the clusters with 
pins or paper clips and cut off the lower corners to permit water to 
drain out. 

Small brown spots in the lawn may mean that the lawn web worm 
is at work. Check this insect at once as it may do serious damage. 
Pyrethrum extracts seem to be the most effective. Use them at the rate 
of one-quarter ounce to one gallon of water. Sprinkle from the watering 
can at the rate of one gallon to a square yard of lawn. 

As soon as the ‘“‘curds’’ of cauliflowers show, tie the outside leaves 
together with raffia or twine to blanch the hearts. 

Poison ivy is best dug out and destroyed from now on through 
August. Of course, only persons immune to ivy poisoning should do this 


work. Proprietary sprays are available from seed houses that may be | 


sprayed on the plants to kill them. 

Water the window boxes daily, particularly those in sunny locations. 
Watch them carefully, however, and avoid over-watering the boxes on 
north windows, especially during rainy weather. 

Sow seeds of turnips, string beans, carrots, beets and Chinese cabbage 
for late season crops. There is still time to set out plants of cabbage, 
cauliflower and celery. 

Trim back rock plants that tend to make sprawling mats. Cut off all 
seed pods, too. 


Measure out four parts of bone meal and | 
six of hydrated lime and mix them. Scatter this mixture on the soil using 
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, JAPANESE 
WISTARIA 


WEEPING LACE WISTARIA 


Purple flowers 3 to 4 ft. long. 
Wonderful novelty. 3 yrs. $6.00 
4 yrs. 10.00 


ROSE WEEPING WISTARIA 


A superior quality of lovely, 
clear pink. 3 yrs. $4.50 
4yrs. 5.50 


NEW DOUBLE VIOLET-BLUE 
WISTARIA 3 yrs. $4.50 


These plants are potted, ready 
for immediate delivery. 


A. E. WOHLERT 


932 Montgomery Avenue 
Penn Valley, Narberth, Pa. 








Does your 


ROCK GARDEN 


contain Anemone pulsatilla, 
Draba azoides, Campanula pu- 
silla, Dianthus alpinus, Dryas 
Sundermanni, Gentiana acaulis? 


These and 300 other 
ALPINES 


are offered by 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
COLDEST NURSERY 
Free illustrated 72-page 
CATALOGUE 


MITCHELL NwrRsERIES, INC. 
Dept. H. Barre, Vt. 











Spring Flowering Bulbs 


Crocuses, snowdrops, grape hyacinths, narcissi and 
choice varieties of tulips especially selected for 
our annual benefit sale by experienced gardeners in 
Holland and in Oregon. Prices correspond to those 
listed in other catalogues. Closing date on advance 
sale August 1. Delivery in October. 


For descriptive price list write to 


HOUSEHOLD NURSING ASSOCIATION 
222 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














AQUILEGIAS 


The choicest strains of Long- 
Spurred Hybrid Columbines ever 
offered. 


Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids, pkt. 35c 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Strain, pkt. 50c 


| Plant now for keen enjoyment of 


these exceptional colors next June 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 











HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Rose Society Members Visit Gardens 


TWO-DAY pilgrimage made it possible for over 100 

delegates of the American Rose Society, the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and friends to see some of the finest 
rose gardens in the East, on June 28 and 29. The early part 
of the afternoon of the first day was spent in visiting the fa- 
mous rose collection of Mrs. Harriett R. Foote at Marblehead, 
Mass. In this garden, even familiar varieties of roses were diffi- 
cult to identify because of their tremendous size of bloom and 
height, some of the perpetuals being 12 feet tall. The buff 
colored hybrid tea, Lucie Marie, was particularly fine; the 
plants were four feet high and covered with large blooms. 

Richardson Wright, president of the American Rose So- 
ciety, graciously presented Mrs. Foote with the Society's gold 
medal in her garden in recognition of the many beautiful rose 
gardens which she has created. 

After returning to Boston, visits were made to the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society’s special rose show at Horticul- 
tural Hall and to the Fenway municipal rose garden nearby. 
The Fenway garden was illuminated at night. 

On the second day’s pilgrimage, June 29, a stop was made 
at the rose garden of Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham, North 
Easton. The pool in this charming garden, painted blue and 
surrounded by the rose Aviateur Bleriot, excited particular 
comment. 

Many members of the Cape Cod Horticultural Society sat 
down to a shore dinner with the rose society delegates at the 
Terrace Gables, Falmouth. A quick visit was made in the 
afternoon to the garden of Mrs. Geoffrey Whitney, Woods 
Hole, which is famous for its herb garden as well as its roses. 
Then the party drove to the Edwin S. Webster’s garden at 
Quissett where Mrs. Webster gave them a cordial welcome. 
Everyone marvelled at the tremendous size 
of blooms and plants. Many standard plants, 
as for instance Mrs. Henry Morse, carried 
over 100 blooms each. It is doubtful if finer 
roses can be seen anywhere in the United 
States. Not until a late hour did the guests 
leave the Webster garden for Boston, where 
a special ‘‘Rose Night’’ pops concert in Sym- 
phony Hall was enjoyed. 

Private parties made trips to the rose gar- 
dens of Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Brownell, 
Little Compton, R. I.; Jere A. Downs, Win- 
chester, and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, 
Newport, R. I., on the third day. 

High honors were heaped upon Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland at the annual banquet 
and meeting of the American Rose Society, 
June 28, in the Hotel Somerset, Boston. Dr. 
McFarland was awarded a gold medal for his 
long devotion to the society’s interest and 





RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


President of the American Rose Society 


his unstinted effort toward the betterment of the rose in 
America. By unanimous vote of the 100 delegates present, he 
was also made president emeritus. Dr. Whitman Cross, Chevy 
Chase, Md., was voted honorary vice-president. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President, Richardson Wright, New York City; vice-president, Dr. S .S. 
Sulliger, Portland, Oregon; secretary, G. A. Stevens, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
treasurer, S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, Pa.; trustees, Mrs. Ralph Orwig, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Robert Simpson, Clifton, New Jersey, and Alex Cumming, 
Jr., Bristol, Conn. 


The business meeting of the Society at its banquet in the 
evening of June 28 was very brief, time being allowed only 
for the necessary procedure and the awarding of medals. 
Arno Nehrling accepted the society's gold medal in behalf 
of the Joseph Hill Company, Richmond, Indiana, for the rose 
‘Better Times’’ which was shown at the International Flower 
Show early this Spring. Nicolas Grillo of Milldale, Conn. was 
awarded the society’s silver medal for his rose ‘“‘American 
Pride.’’ Six silver medals and two bronze medals were turned 
over to Edward I. Farrington, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, to be awarded to winners at the rose 
show. 

It was announced that Portland, Oregon, had been selected 
as the place of the annual meeting for 1934. The Portland 
Rose Society will be host organization. This will be the first 
trip to the west coast that the American Rose Society has made. 


Complimentary Show in Boston 


The early season and very hot weather made it imposssible 
to show roses of the highest quality at the exhibition given 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, June 28-29, in 
honor of the American Rose Society. Nevertheless, the arrange- 
ment of the halls and the addition of a few flowers of other 
kinds resulted in an attractive exhibition and 
one which was thoroughly enjoyed. Several 
small rose gardens were made possible 
through the co-operation of Breck’s, Thomas 
Roland, Inc., Jackson & Perkins Co., and the 
W. W. Edgar Company. The last named 
filled an entire bed with the yellow rose 
“‘Roslyn,’’ which was very effective. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Brownell of 
Little Compton, R. I., set up an elaborate 
exhibit of the new golden climber, Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James, which will be put on 
the market the coming season. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownell received a gold medal and the 
medal of the American Rose Society, while 
the new rose was given the Award of Merit 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The Arnold Arboretum showed rose 
species of various kinds, and the Lexington 
Field and Garden Club, with the assistance 
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of Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin, set up a comprehensive exhibit 
showing many of the roses, particularly climbers, that have 
been originated in Massachusetts. The Cherry Hill Nurseries 
had an exhibit of rugosa roses and their hybrids. Mr. Wilfred 
Wheeler exhibited many of the climbing roses originated by 
the late M. H. Walsh at Woods Hole, Mass. 

Mrs. Roger C. Hatch of Cohasset won first prize in the 
garden rose group and Mrs. Gertrude I. Titus of Swampscott 
won second prize. 

Three of the largest exhibits, as it happened, were flowers 
other than roses. A huge display of delphiniums occupied the 
entire end of Exhibition Hall. The massive spikes, grown by 
Frank Wheeler of Natick, were shown in enormous decorative 
receptacles against a background of evergreen trees so arranged 
as to give a distinctly Italian effect. Mr. Wheeler was given a 
gold medal for this group. Another display of excellent del- 
phiniums was made by Mrs. N. M. Estabrook of Maynard 
and awarded a silver medal. 

William N. Craig of Weymouth showed no less than 40 
varieties of lilies, many of them rare and including the 
strangely beautiful Himalayan lily. This exhibit, well staged 
and remarkably comprehensive, was also awarded a gold 
medal. It may be said, incidentally, that Mr. Craig left for 
London early in July to attend the lily conference to be held 
there. He is to be one of the speakers. 

Much attention was attracted by a bed of the trollius 
Golden Queen, edged with lavender cotton, Santolina chamae- 
cyparissus, which was set up by Bay State Nurseries and 
awarded a silver medal. It was the first time that this variety 
of trollius, which was originated in England, had been ex- 
hibited in America. The plants were three feet tall and the 
flowers were almost as large as those of the perennial scabiosa, 
pure gold in color and with conspicuous anthers. Is is said that 
this new variety flowers consistently throughout the Summer. 

For the first time in several years at a June show in Boston 
an excellent display of sweet peas was seen. These sweet peas 
came from the garden of Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren 
of Newport, R. I., Joseph Winsock gardener. The sweet peas 
in great variety were displayed against a background of black 
cloth, making the staging effective. This exhibit was also 
awarded a gold medal. 


Gardens Opened to the Public 


The following gardens are to be opened to the public: 


July 15 through August 10. The garden of Mrs. 
Thomas Nesmith, 166 Fairmount Street, Lowell, 
Mass., for a display of hemerocallis. 


July 25. The gardens of Mrs. Charles K. Cummings, 
Mrs. W. Endicott Dexter and Mrs. Graeme Haugh- 
ton, all at Prides Crossing, Mass., for the benefit of 
the North Shore Branch of the Massachusetts 
S. F.C. €, 


July 25. Garden of Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren, 
“Gray Craig,’’ Newport, R. I., for the benefit of 
the Civic League. 

August 1. The garden of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Vanderbilt, ‘“‘Oakland Farm,’’ and that of Colonel 
and Mrs. Nicholson, ‘‘Marymont,’’ both of New- 
port, R. I., for the benefit of the Civic League. 


August 8. The garden of Mrs. Moses Taylor, ‘‘The 
Glen,’’ Newport, R. I., for the benefit of the Civic 
League. 


The Gypsy Moth in Pennsylvania 


Waging war against the gypsy moth has 
provided work for 800 unemployed men in 
Pennsylvania. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, through the State Emergency Relief 
Board, has provided the money. With the 
co-operation of land owners, these men are 
clearing away trash and worthless plant 
growth from the mountainous cut-over lands 
which, in the past, have provided breeding 
grounds for the gypsy moth. A stagger 
system in shifts of 200 men is being used so 
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that 800 unemployed men are to be given work during the 
four-month period in which the battle will be waged. Local 
county relief organizations are furnishing the men for what 
appears to be an ideal type of relief activity that will pay big 
dividends in the form of protection to forest, shade and orchard 
trees. 


Dates of Coming Gladiolus Shows 


The following are the dates of gladiolus shows to be held 
in the United States the present season: 


East Bay Gladious Society, Oakland, Calif.............. July 21-22-23 
Cedar Rapids Gladiolus Society, Cedar Rapids, lowa......... August 4-5 
Tacoma Park Gladiolus Show, Tacoma Park, Md......... August 9-10 
Iowa Gladiolus Society State Show, Sioux City, Ilowa..... August 11-12 
Wisconsin Gladiolus Society, Ft. Atkinson, Wis....... August 11-12-13 
Ames Gladiolus Society, Ames, lowa..................... August 12 
Illinois Gladiolus Society, Chicago, Ill................. August 12-18 
Edgewood Arsenal Gladiolus Society, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. August 14 
New England Gladiolus Society, Boston, Mass........... August 17-18 
Empire State Gladiolus Society, Ithaca, N.Y. ............ August 18-19 
Mahoning Gladiolus Society, Youngstown, Ohio......... August 18-19 
Missouri Slope Gladiolus Society, Mandan, N. D....... . .August 18-19 
American Gladiolus Society, La Porte, Indiana........... August 19-20 
Indiana Gladiolus Society, La Porte, Indiana............. August 19-20 
Michigan Gladiolus Society, La Porte, Indiana........... August 19-20 
Rutledge Horticultural Society, Rutledge, Pa............. August 19-20 
Washington Gladiolus Society, Seattle, Wash............. August 19-20 


Ohio Gladiolus Society, Akron, Ohio.................. August 25-26 
Mid-West Exposition (Iowa Gladiolus Society) , Des Moines, Iowa 
August 25 to September 1 


The California Flower Festival 


The directors of the California Flower Festival, which is 
held annually in San Leandro, Calif., have appointed M. A. 
Vinson of Cleveland, Ohio, formerly manager of many of the 
Cleveland flower shows, to assume the managership of their 
big event, which will be held September 14-17, 1933. The 
premium list and schedule may be obtained by writing to 
the California Flower Festival, Ltd., 1120 East 14th Street, 
San Leandro, Calif. 


STARTING HOLLYHOCKS FROM SEED 


OLLYHOCK seeds, like delphinium seeds, germinate 
best when fresh and should be planted for best results 
as soon as they are ripe instead of being kept until Spring. 
The plants will grow quickly if the seed is sown this Summer, 
and will flower next year. Old plants may be cut down, but 
the lower leaves should not be removed until the end of the 
season unless, as may happen, they show 
signs of rust. Rusty leaves should be taken 
off and burned as soon as they are detected. 
The hollyhock is considered a biennial, 
but reproduces itself readily and to all intents 
and purposes is a perennial when once estab- 
lished in the garden. Nevertheless, it is well 
to grow a few new plants each year and to 
dig up the others after two or three years in 
order to keep ahead of hollyhock rust. 


SUMMER CARE OF LAWNS 


HE proper clipping of grass has much to 

do with keeping a lawn in good condi- 
tion. The grass is likely to grow very slowly 
at this season of the year, especially when 
there is light rainfall, and it is not necessary 
to use the lawn mower as frequently as in 
the Spring. Close clipping must be guarded 
against, as it reduces the vitality of the grass. 
The safe rule to follow is to keep the grass at 
a height of about two inches. In any event, 
the lawn mower should be used often enough 
so that there will be no necessity of raking 
the clippings, because these clippings if left 
on the ground serve as a mulch and at the 
same time fertilize the soil as they decay. 


—— 














KEEPING ROCK GARDENS OFF THE ROCKS 


From being clever horticulture they have grown to be a 

fad; and from being a fad they are rapidly becoming a 
craze; the succeeding stages of public nuisance and general 
abomination are almost in sight. How to keep the rock gardens 
off the rocks is the problem of the hour. 

The indictment is easily furnished with specifications. The 
main one is that hundreds of rock gardens are being built by 
persons who do not know what to do with them in places 
wholly unfit for them. Another primary evil lies in the fact 
that these rocky rockeries are built without any design in 
themselves and are located without reference to any design in 
the grounds as a whole. Often they destroy what little sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness the grounds originally pos- 
sessed, where these very qualities were all there was in the 
place to recommend it. 

A pile of stones which looks as though it had been lately 
dumped from the tail of a contractor’s truck forms an excres- 
cence on the lawn comparable to the famous boil on a lady’s 
nose. It is impertinent, out of place, an obvious blemish. 
Then there is known also the stone heap collected by wide 
geological explorations—one stone from the Grand Canyon, 
one from Nova Scotia, another from Botany Bay and one 
from Aunt Carrie’s grave. Such specimens shown as curiosities 
in a museum case would not be so bad, for they could be 
avoided; but stuck up in the lawn nobody can miss them. 
Again the wayfarer has thrust upon his attention the rock 
garden in which flat stones are set on end, giving the san.e 
striking effect as an antique cemetery, except of course that the 
cemetery is much better ordered, more interesting, more restful 
and more to be desired, especially for the man who made the 
rock garden. 

The happiest place to put a rock garden is where the rocks 
are. If one happens to own a home-lot where stony ledges are 
outcropping, or where the glaciers left an original moraine or 
even where the quarrymen left off work, there he has the 
makings! A piece of property like that, wisely developed, will 
make a very symphony of a rock garden. 

Even in so fortunate a place as that, the rock garden ought 


R’= gardens are already suffering the penalties of success. 
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hardly to monopolize the whole grounds. There ought to be 
a lawn somewhere, especially for the front of the house. A 
rock garden between the street and the front door is not 
permissible, unless indeed it be on those extraordinary build- 
ing lots in Seattle and Portland where the house has to be 
perched high on rocky ledges 15 or 50 feet above the sidewalk. 
Here the owner clambers up and down like a mountain goat; 
and if he can hold on long enough to plant a few cerastiums 
and nepetas he naturally feels it a triumph. But for sober 
citizens who run lawn mowers over flat land, the rock garden 
belongs well back in the back yard or else nowhere at all. 

To be a success this popular feature must meet two tests, 
one practical, the other artistic. As a practical matter the 
stones must be placed naturally. If they cannot be made to 
look natural, they won't be natural, and they won't function 
horticulturally. In the second place the garden must fit struc- 
turally into the whole garden scheme. It should no’. be stuck 
into the picture as a separate or separable feature. 

The best locations for rock gardens are: (a) on outcropping 
ledges as mentioned above; (b) on sloping banks where stone 
may be laid in such a way as to simulate closely a natural 
formation. 

Lacking these facilities, it is usually best to have recourse 
to purely formal modes of design. A retaining wall may be 
laid without mortar and converted into a wall garden, which 
is indeed one of the most delightful rock gardens in the whole 
repertoire; or a paved courtyard may be planted with thyme, 
sedums and the other charming little rock plants whick grow 
in the crevices and along the margins of such a space; and 
again the result is apt to be highly satisfactory; or a flight of 
rough stone steps may take a dozen good kinds of plants into 
their chinks where they will thrive and be a joy forever. 

Yes, there are plenty of good ways to make a rock garden. 
Wherefore it is doubly sad that there are so many other ways 
to make a rock garden ridiculous. Friends of gardens every- 
where must join to put a check upon the rock garden craze 
and to guide the present strong current of enthusiasm into 
worthy channels. 


Amherst, Mass. —Frank A. Waugh. 
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The ‘“‘Last Word”’ in Rock Gardens 
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A French Garden 


in America 





AST year The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society awarded a silver medal to 
Mrs. Andrew Wheeler of Ardmore, Pa., for 
her estate known as “‘Le Chiatelet.’’ The 
past Spring has seen this estate at its best 
and the accompanying illustrations give 
some impression of its nature and design. 
In this garden, which is very formal, an 
attempt has been made to attain the French 
atmosphere, which is missing in many 
American so-called French gardens. The 
main garden has an allée of pleached trees 
on each side. This garden will look com- 
plete when a parterre and house have been 
erected at the end. 

Other features of the garden include a 
rose garden, a swimming pool, a charming 
summerhouse surrounded by pachysandra- 
planted banks, handsome box and a fine old 
stone statue which seems to emerge from a 
bed of English ivy at the end of the arbor. 





Photographs by Wallace 
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A View of the Rose Garden With the Pleached Allée Beyond as Seen From the Grape Arbor 
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A General View of the Rose Garden With Its Central Pool and Fountain 


The Pleached Allée Is Not Too Formal to Include an Out-of-Door Living-Room 
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One Year, in advance, $1.00; To Foreign Countries, $2.00; 
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BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 


HE twenty-second annual report of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 

Botanic Garden shows that the Garden closed the year 
without a deficit and with more than $11,400 added to 
its permanent endowment fund. In 1932 there was a regis- 
tered attendance of 1,307,964, which was an increase of 
more than 200,925 over the preceding year. The registered 
attendance for May (232,737) was nearly one-half the 
attendance for the entire year of 1924. The week-end attend- 
ance of May 14 and 15 was 38,804. 

Some 4,555 packets of seeds of American wild flowers 
were supplied to more than 120 gardens in more than 20 
foreign countries. The request for these packets of seeds was 
about 500 in excess of the Garden’s ability to respond. 

During the year, the number of lectures, addresses, informal 
talks, and class exercises reached a total of 1,762. Seven hun- 
dred and eighty adults and 597 children were enrolled in 
classes. Teachers from the public schools brought more than 
41,000 pupils to the Garden for instruction, and 6,105 
teachers were supplied with living plant material and steri- 
lized agar for class work for the instruction of 257,527 
pupils. Fully 740 potted plants were placed in the classrooms 
of public schools and more than 670,000 packets of seeds 
were supplied to pupils for planting in school and home gar- 
dens. The school service of the Brooklyn Garden now extends 
to all five boroughs of Greater New York. 

The report includes an urgent plea for an addition of not 
less than one million dollars to the endowment of the Garden 
in order to care for the increased service which the Garden is 
being called upon to render to the general public and, in a 
wider sense, to botanical science and education. 


DWARF PHLOX FROM OREGON 


FTER several trials, Phlox adsurgens, a rather rare species 
from the Cascades of Oregon, has consented to grow 
and bloom well. It is very like our eastern Phlox stolonifera, 
in that the leaves are wide, round, in loose tufts, the plant 
making many leafy runners, after the manner of the straw- 
berry, but it makes a closer clump than our eastern species 
and the foliage is more shining green. The flowers come in 
June, rather later than on most of the dwarf species, and are 
clear rose to pale pink, in loosely forked clusters. It is very 
unlike the other dwarf species of phlox, and the petals are 
rounded and not notched. 

[ put it in full sun, along with other dwarf species but ] 
have learned that like our P. stolonifera it prefers partial 
shade, and is much injured by the high, dry heat of mid- 
Summer. Given partial shade or a north slope, it will be a 
distinct addition to the beauties of this great American group. 
Several western dealers offer it, so that there is no difficulty 
in giving it a trial. Spring planting is advised for this section 
of the country. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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ROADSIDE PLANTING SUGGESTIONS 


Dear Sir: Our club is interested in roadside planting. Can you suggest 
where we may find information on the subject? 
ARDEN clubs and civic organizations interested in beau- 
tifying highways will find a recent bulletin ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for Roadside Planting’’ issued by the Long Island 
Chamber of Commerce, 225 West 34th Street, New York 
City, of interest. On Long Island it has been found that 
retinospora, arborvitae, chamaecyparis, cryptomeria and other 
exotic evergreens are unsuitable for roadside planting. Even 
the white, Scotch, red, Austrian, and pitch pines should be 
used only in limited sections and preferably where existing 
woodland of the same type is visible. Use the evergreens in 
large groups, several hundreds of the same kind. Mixed plant- 
ing of evergreens or small groups of six to twelve are entirely 
unsuitable to the character of a natural Long Island roadside. 
Trees, shrubs and ground covers suitable for rural road- 
sides include all the native kinds, as for instance, elderberry, 
sumac, wild roses, blueberry, witch hazel, shadbush, flower- 
ing dogwood and white birches. For roadsides approaching 
towns, one may use, among other things, the lilacs, forsythia, 
weigela, rugosa roses, American hornbeam and red oak. 
Ground covers along roadsides might be of myrtle, Clematis 
paniculata, the orange day-lily, Star-of-Bethlehem, asters, 
and Bouncing Bet. The complete list of materials in the bul- 
letin is twice as long as has been given here. 


COLOR COMBINATIONS IN BULBS 


OW that the time for ordering bulbs from Holland is at 
hand, we turn to our color notes compiled the past 
Spring, for we find it necessary to replace the bulbs of our 
favorite varieties which have the habit of “running out’’ or 
becoming small. 

For early May we found a pleasing combination in the 
brilliant orange early single tulip De Wet with the soft blue 
hyacinth Queen of the Blues and the dark blue hyacinth 
King of the Blues, faced down with the muscari Heavenly 
Blue and Arabis albida. A pastel harmony of colors resulted 
from mid to late May when the pale yellow Cottage tulip 
Moonlight and the bright rose Darwin tulip Princess Eliza- 
beth bloomed among the bluish lilac Phlox divaricata with 
an edging of Phlox subulata lilacina, Phlox subulata alba and 
the viola Sutton’s Perfection, which is bluish-mauve. At the 
end of May the rich dark bronze hues of the Breeder tulip 
Abd-el-Kadir formed a striking contrast to the dainty blue of 
the bearded iris Tom-Tit. 

—Frances A. Haner. 
Groton, Mass. 


A SOUTHERN GARDENING MANUAL 


‘Manual of Gardening,” by Elizabeth Claiborne. Published by the Parthe- 
non Press, Nashville, Tenn. Price $1.00. 

Eber store of sectional garden books has been adequately 

added to by a landscape architect, Miss Claiborne. The 
section to be now favored with a garden book of its own is 
the Central Southern states, embracing Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, western North Carolina and northern 
Alabama and Georgia. 

A manual, as the author has defined it, is a ‘book to be 
held in one hand while directions are followed with the 
other.’ Thus it is appropriate to find the first part filled with 
a garden calendar for the 12 months of the year. 

Chapter two describes a formal garden which the author 
planted. Trustworthy perennials and annuals are suggested in 
the next chapter. Considerable space is given to a descriptive 
list of shrubs with helpful cultural instructions. Lawns, wild 
flowers, water plants, rock gardening and community garden- 
ing are given due consideration. Notes for Summer, Fall and 
Winter and the control of insects brings this handy paper- 
bound manual of 190 pages to a close. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





VISIT to Fairmount Gardens in Lowell, Mass., on 
June 17, permitted me to catch up on the newer poppies 
and I was much interested in the broadening of the color 
range. Mahony, with its deep plum tone, is an old timer, 
but we now have a group of kindred hue. Wunderkind has a 
gorgeous, big flower of medium tone of rosy-mauve, while 
Ethel Swett and the even lovelier Mrs. Stobart are pale rose 
and Ruby Perry (more rose than ruby in color) and the 
delightful little E. A. Bowles are very pale indeed. A first 
acquaintance suggests that this group may go well with deep- 
colored peonies and I had acquired the habit of using either 
Oriental poppies or the darker peonies in the same planting. 
In the brilliant hues a layman can find little that is new, 
although Coral Cup is really much more coral (and clear) 
than the old Princess Victoria Louise; the fluffy double 
Olympia suggests an annual poppy rather than a perennial. 
A number of the novelties, however, are small flowered and car- 
ried in graceful profusion which make them much more useful 
in small gardens where the type itself is too striking in either 
color or size. 

The whites are really disappointing or, rather, less im- 
proved. Spotless is well-named and Silver King is a really 
fascinating small, low variety. I think Barr’s White somewhat 
of an improvement over Perry’s White with which I have 
long been familiar. I am eager to see many of these in well- 
established garden masses. When ordering one should re- 
member that late August to September is planting time. 


| agienrhd trips through both southern and mid-western 
gardens have strengthened my conviction that the 
hemerocallis, and especially the Summer-flowering kinds, 
should be used in infinite quantities. They thrive in sun or 
almost heavy shade, endure the droughts of Georgia and 
planting by the streams of Maine to equal advantage and 
planted at a distance in long drifts or colonies one does not 
appreciate the wizzled blooms which are a bore in a cut- 
flower. 

To the older selection of varieties to go with irises— 
H. dumortieri, Apricot, H. flava, H. middendorfii and Queen 
of May—I now wish to add the clear little yellow of Winsome 
and the big heavy, more orange-yellow blooms of Queen Mary 
the many branched stalks of which carry color over almost 
the whole month. Rutilans (light) and the darker Sovereign 
are in between things of little interest and 
the tawny reverse of the petals of Estmere, 
Flamid and Orangeman does not enhance 
their effect. 

In semi-shade in or about Boston I have 
never seen the hemerocallis fade disadvan- 
tageously, but it isa point to consider when 
selecting varieties for full sun in the West 
and South. I was amazed in Indiana to find 
many fading to almost white, and unfor- 
tunately to a streaky white. This, in a way, 
is of little importance if we remember the 
superlative usefulness of the family for use 
in shade where few other perennials will 
give any color. 


ENTHOUSE gardens have been new 
features at flower shows the past year and 
presumably will be included in schedules 
for the coming season, because they offer 
opportunities for certain effects not possible 
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in other classes. A review of the Spring shows indicates that 
one of the most novel of these penthouse gardens was put up 
by a group of boys, students at the Jamaica Plain (Mass.) 
High School. The exhibit was not pretentious but it had cer- 
tain fundamentals which may be of assistance to flower lovers 
who wish to make roof or balcony gardens without undue 
expense. 

A painted drop background indicated the city as it was 
supposed to be seen from the roof. The garden itself included a 
pool bordered with flagstones, among which small creeping 
plants were found growing. Free use was made of potted 
plants, which naturally have a place in any roof garden. A nice 
balance was maintained, however, between the potted plants 
and the actual garden flowers. The flowers in the foreground 
were set in the soil. Boxwood and arborvitae were used to 
provide a green frame for the little picture. Benches at each end 
of the garden were of stone to harmonize with the flagging 
around the pool. The little garden had a suggestion of formal- 
ity and was not over-crowded. It is the type of garden which 
might actually have a place on an apartment house roof. 


Fg ter gier current awards to new irises will not be pub- 
lished until the October issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Iris Society ‘‘they say’’ that the following are well 
worthy of attention: 

From New England breeders (and still not introduced) 
are Opal Dawn (Sturtevant), a nice yellow with an apricot 
flush which carries unusually well; Cortez (Nesmith), a 
deeper and larger Reverie the standards deep peach the falls 
brilliant, and Mary Lee Donahue (Gage), a really deep 
yellow a marked improvement on either Pluie d’Or or Coro- 
nation to date the finest real yellows. Polar King (Donahue) 
vies with Easter Morn from California as the outstanding 
white of size and height although many like Snow White 
or Venus de Milo and the blue-white of Sitka or Wambliska. 

Imperial Blush, which I have not seen, and Ambrosia 
compete for first place in blush pink and in the light pink- 
toned blends Marquisette, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Rameses, Mary 
Geddes, Trail’s End, and the deeper Coralie deserve attention. 
Curiously enough, a number of the foreign soft blends, Zaha- 
roon, Romance, and even Marquisette, are almost wash-outs 
in New England but hold their color delightfully in the 
heavy Illinois soils. Candlelight, Hermenes, Anne Marie 
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Penthouse Garden Exhibit Arranged by a Group of School Boys 
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Cayeux (a beauty), Fragonard, and Labor give us a lovely 
group from palest tint to deepest tone each with a flush of 
blue that in Anne Marie is almost clear electric blue. 

In a similar but yellowed range suggestive of Afterglow 
are Katherine V. Ayres, Ningal (both my ideals in all but 
carrying quality of color) and the deeper Evolution while 
for real buff tones Gilead is an improvement over the older 
Endymion, and Vesper Gold, Rusty Gold and the veined 
Clara Noyes darker and offering new tints for color schemes. 

The more one sees the soft blue and yellow of Dolly Madi- 
son the more satisfying it proves, but I am rather fascinated 
by the oddity of Amber Wave and by the suggestion of Purple 
Haze, of Lady Lavender, Missouri, and Dutch Beauty, each 
darker than the one before and each with a smoothly rich 
haft which intrigues me. 

I frankly am at a loss when trying to pick one of the many 
so-called reds: each has some slight quality which is distinctive 
and all are good—Red Robe, Red Radiance, Hernani, Indian 
Chief, Dauntless, Ethel Peckham, Joycette and many more. 
In the dark derivatives of Dominion strain I see few improve- 
ments. In fact, too many dark kinds spoil the garden. 

The majority of the new yellows are disappointing in that 
they are cool and light in tone. Desert Gold, Moon Magic, 
and Dune Sprite possess fine form and substance, but lack 
warmth, and Goldilocks, Chromylla and G. P. Baker are 
equally unsatisfying to me, at least. The high quality of the 
majority of the novelties is as marked as the poor quality of the 
varieties generally grown in gardens. It behooves the keen 
gardener to pick and choose with care but not to neglect the 
‘opportunities offered for new color schemes. 

















A Mammoth White Oak, 350 Years Old 


AN AGED BUT VIGOROUS OAK 


HE interest in trees which is now widespread has resulted 

in many fine old specimens being brought to the attention 
of the public. Among them is a great white oak, which stands 
in front of the J. A. Curtis house in Middleton, Mass., not far 
from the banks of the famous Ipswich River. This tree is 14 
feet four inches in circumference at breast height. It has a 
spread of about 80 feet and is 60 feet tall. It is in excellent 
condition, notwithstanding the fact that it is supposed to be 
about 350 years old. ; 

The farm on which the old tree is located came into posses- 
sion of John Curtis, grandfather of the present owners, in the 
year 1843. A sawmill was located nearby but, fortunately, this 
tree was not sacrificed, as were many other white oaks in the 
vicinity. "he present owners vouch for a story that their grand- 
father refused $100 for the limbs of the tree, which were in 
demand for ship timber. The tree was often visited by the late 
George Peabody, who was accustomed to drive out from his 
home in Danvers to admire its beauty. 
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TAIL-END CLIMBING ROSES 


T Breeze Hill, with more than 100 hardy climbing roses 
mature enough to bloom, we get a chance to note that 
there are at least two important successions which, if properly 
planned and planted, will give full five weeks of a very splendid 
show. There began to be climbing roses in bloom by May 20. 
Five weeks later there were still many kinds, including some 
items not usually considered. 

Rosa soulieana, which blooms with R. wichuraiana, made 
its great display of white blooms which seemed almost in 
panicles on a plant which stands considerable shade. With it 
in whiteness but very double in effect was that splendid old 
variety Mrs. M. H. Walsh, which is even handsomer than 
White Dorothy. The Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins display 
was at its finest in late June. These roses have been planted 
next to an over-grown common barberry hedge which we were 
anxious to get rid of. It has come pretty nearly to that end, 
because the roses are choking the barberry. 

American Pillar in its double form, Isle de France, is one of 
the most beautiful of the small-flowered roses, but is equalled 
by Bush Fire, the name of which properly describes it. Solarium 
is a bright red rose of the same type. 

New Dawn bloomed a little later than its parent Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, and I am hoping that it will keep on. Much more 
notable in flower display was Breeze Hill, with literally tre- 
mendous clusters of large flowers. Thelma has been exception- 
ally fine, with its mass of grouped light pink blooms, and 
there is one of Mr. Horvath’s hybrids between Setigera and 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet, not yet named, but doubling Thelma 
in size. 

Some of the climbing hybrid tea types are beginning to come 
again, and Countess of Stradbroke, by far the largest and finest 
and sweetest dark red climbing rose, is now making an occa- 
sional awe-inspiring bud. Captain Thomas’ Bloomfield Flame, 
which justifies its name, is again on the job. 

Curiously enough, the one most persistent bloomer is the 
old Zepherine Drouhin, with a succession of sweet well-colored 
brilliant blooms far finer than Climbing American Beauty, 
besides dropping clean. Not far from it a plant of Ghislaine de 
Feligonde is beginning to recur sparingly. 

Mr. Walsh’s Evangeline and Paradise are single roses. They 
are glorious. I shouldn’t want to do without them. I was told 
a few days ago, while in Chicago, that the lovely Mermaid was 
hardy on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. In a well 
established plant at Breeze Hill it provides a beauty not avail- 
able in any other rose. Its five-inch primrose single blooms 
come every day, and they seem to keep coming the whole season 
through. If this rose never grew a flower I should want it, be- 
cause of its exquisite, smooth, fine foliage. It is a prize not yet 
appreciated. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


GROWING FLOWERS AS A BUSINESS 

“The Florist Business,’"” by Edward A. White. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $4.00. 
—_ many advances have been made in the florist industry 

since Prof. E. A. White wrote his book, “Principles of 

Floriculture,’ in 1915 that his new volume is much needed. 
The general plan followed in the old book has been used in 
the new one, but the manuscript, of course, has been entirely 
rewritten. Much botanical classification has been omitted. 
Recent developments such as cloth houses and cultural infor- 
mation based on the latest scientific research have been in- 
cluded. There are important chapters on business manage- 
ment, markets and packing and shipping. 

Schools and colleges teaching floriculture will, no doubt, 
adopt this book. It is intended, also, as a reference for florists. 
There are 32 full-page illustrations throughout the 426 


pages. 











DELPHINIUMS IN HISTORY AND IN GARDENS 


T has remained for an Englishman to write the most 
important book on delphiniums which has thus far been 
published.* The author, George A. Phillips, writes with 

the authority of one whose standing is recognized and whose 
opinions are regarded as sound. The new book is a compre- 
hensive piece of work. It deals with the history as well as the 
culture of the delphinium, and this history is extremely inter- 
esting. The name delphinium was given to the flower, it seems, 
by the botanists of ancient Greece, who saw in the open buds 


a strange resemblance to the dolphin. The name larkspur, on 
the other hand, originated in England from the resemblance 
of the flower’s horn-shaped nectary to the spur of a lark’s 
claw. 

The popularity of the delphinium spread rapidly early in 
the seventeenth century, when the historic ‘‘floral mania’’ be- 
came widespread in the Netherlands. Double varieties were 
introduced at this time. The next distinct advances in the 
improvement of the delphinium occurred early in the nine- 
teenth century when the garden hybrid D. formosum ap- 
peared. Florists began to give the flower serious attention from 
1859 onwards when the late James Kelway, founder of the 
Langport, England, firm, introduced remarkably improved 
varieties. It is interesting to note that the Royal Horticultural 
Society has given over 100 awards of merit to delphiniums 
originated by the Langport firm up to the present time. 

Shortly after the close of the great war, there hailed from 
the little Welsh mining village of Wrexham new delphiniums 
exceeding in size and stature any yet seen. Watkin E. Samuel, 
the raiser, was unknown to the horticultural world but his 
creations immediately gained awards at the shows and soon 
the Wrexham strain took the American specialists by storm. 

Many names, of course, are intimately associated with the 
development of the delphinium in Great Britain up to the 
present time, as for instance, G. Gibson, Amos Perry, F. W. 
Schmidt, Blackmore and Langdon, Messrs. Bees, Messrs. 





**Delphiniums,”” by George A. Phillips. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price $2.50. 


Hewitts, and T. Carlisle. The introductions of these del- 
phinium breeders are critically reviewed in the first chapter. 

Commenting on the work of delphinium raisers abroad, 
the author places much importance upon a new race of red 
hybrid delphiniums that is soon to issue from the Royal 
Moerheim Nurseries, Dedemsvaart, Holland. Continued ef- 
forts since 1902 to obtain red-flowered plants by artificial 
crossing were repeatedly thwarted until in 1929 a dingy 
purple seedling appeared quite by accident. This was the fore- 
runner of the new race. 

To the American firm of Hoodacres, Troutdale, Ore., must 
be awarded the palm as the producer of the finest types of 
white delphiniums yet seen, according to the author. Of great 
importance is the fact that fragrance has been bred into these 
hybrids, although only as recently as 1929, when at Hood- 
acres a beautiful white delphinium of semi-double form with 
a distinct and unmistakable perfume was originated and 
christened Odeur de Luxe. 

In the process of improving delphiniums, varieties have been 
evolved through different types of florets, beginning with the 
single type and including the semi-double, double, clematis- 
flowered and ranunculus-flowered types. Different styles of 
flower spikes have been classified, too. All these types are 
illustrated. 

More than 1,000 named varieties of delphiniums are 
known today. To aid amateurs, the author has selected 100 
of the most desirable kinds. This information, however, lacks 
somewhat in importance for American readers in view of the 
fact that many of them cannot be obtained in the United 
States. 

The Belladonna varieties of the delphinium are called the 
“Cinderellas of the delphinium world”’ by the author. This 
dwarf race possesses an infinite and coy loveliness peculiar to 
itself. The origin of the two varieties Capri and Moerheimi is 
without parallel. The story is that a vigorous seedling from 
a blue parent was raised at Dedemsvaart early in the present 
century. The plant produced five flower spikes, three of which 
were pure white and two pale blue. The plant was divided, 





Delphiniums as They Are to Be Seen at Bar Harbor, Maine 
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the white portion being named Moerheimi. and the blue- 
flowered part Capri. 

The annual larkspurs have a chapter to themselves. One 
species, Delphinium consolida and its variety impertalis, the 
branching larkspur of English cornfields, was used to produce 
such well known hybrids as Exquisite Pink Improved, La 
France, Los Angeles and Miss California. A number of present- 
day varieties were originated from D. grandiflorum, one being 
Azure Fairy, with bright Cambridge blue flowers. 

Delphiniums are best transplanted in the Spring, according 
to Phillips, when the growth has reached a height of two or 
three inches above the ground. The best blooms may be had 
only if the soil is deeply trenched during the previous Autumn. 
Flouting the popular belief, this author recommends that a 
liberal amount of well decomposed farmyard manure be 
spaded into the lower depths of the soil and, moreover, that 
a light dressing of decayed manure be spread on the ground 
when the plants are three feet high. Frequent applications of 
liquid manure during the early part of the growing season 
are also recommended. It is imperative that lime be added to 
the soil. It must be worked into the soil before planting if the 
ground is sour. 

One must be watchful if prize blooms are to be obtained. 
The author advises the removal of all thin and weak shoots 
when the plants reach one and one-half feet. ‘‘Cut them off a 
few inches above the ground,” he says. Two plans may be 
followed in removing old flower spikes. ‘‘First cut out the 
center and allow the laterals to develop. When these have gone 
by, cut the flower stalks back to a point one foot from the 
ground. Most varieties will produce the second crop of blooms 
late in the Summer if this is done. However, plants intended 
for exhibition the following year should not have their flower 
stems removed but should be encouraged to ripen seed.” 

The Wrexham type delphiniums will have become large 
clumps by the end of the second season, containing more life- 
less crown than is wholesome. “‘Lift these clumps in the 
following Spring when growth has commenced and cut out 
all pieces of dead crown, preserving only the live growths 
with as much active root as possible.’’ The author continues: 

‘“‘Delphiniums are commonly propagated by division, this 
being done in the Spring, when the shoots are three or four 
inches high. Carefully lift the clumps and divide them with 
a sharp knife, no division carrying less than three or four 
shoots. It is important to remove all the decayed crowns for 
otherwise, there is a great chance that black rot will set in. 
Give the wounds a dressing of powdered charcoal before 
planting them. Delphiniums may also be grown from seed 
sown as soon as it is ripe. It must be remembered, however, 
that whereas in certain named varieties some of the character- 
istics of the parent may appear in the progeny, an exact re- 
production is a very rare occurrence.” 
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DIVIDING AND PLANTING IRISES 


ee are among the most satisfactory of perennials for 
the average garden, both because of the ease with which 
they can be grown and the rapidity with which they increase. 
These facts alone, however, would not entitle them to the 
high place they have taken if they did not possess much in- 
herent beauty. 

The iris is adaptable to almost all soils. It can be grown 
even in soils which are not rich, and it will stand a surprising 
amount of drought and heat. It is very important, though, to 
give the bearded irises well-drained soil and plenty of sun- 
light. One other point to keep in mind is the fact that they 
should be planted close to the surface. One very common 
mistake on the part of amateurs comes in putting the rhizomes 
two or three inches under ground, while they ought to be 
almost at the top of the soil. 

Experts are careful to choose varieties which will give them 
a long period of bloom, and if they are planting their irises 
in borders they are also careful as to the height of the different 
varieties. This is a matter of much variation. The dwarf forms 
must be near the front unless they are to be used in rock 
gardens, while the taller kinds can be placed farther back. 

All the bearded irises should be separated every three years, 
and if new plants are to be purchased they should be put into 
the ground in July or August. They do not require a great 
amount of fertilizer, but are benefited by the use of bone meal 
and in acid soils will welcome a little lime. 

The bearded irises are very much easier to divide than 
peonies and some other perennials. Unless the clumps are very 
old they are readily pulled apart with the fingers, but before 
they are put back into the ground it is just as well to cut off 
the upper half of the foliage with the shears so that there 
will be less work for the roots to do until they become estab- 
lished. 

The time to plant Japanese irises is in late July and into 
August. The roots may be planted deeper than those of the 
bearded or so-called German irises, which should go into 
the ground only two inches. Japanese irises may be planted 
three inches in ordinary soil and four inches if the soil is light. 
Another point to be remembered is that, quite unlike the 
common irises, they do not like lime, which should never be 
used in the soil where they are growing. 


THE FLOWER ON THE COVER 


E balloon-flower (platycodon) is very much liked by 

all persons who have grown it in their gardens. Rarely, 

however, is the double form of this perennial seen; the color 

of this form is usually white. It should be mentioned that the 
illustration is larger than the natural size. 








SECOND BLOOMING OF DELPHINIUMS 


F deine the delphiniums have bloomed the first time, they 
can be made to give a second crop of flowers by cutting 
them back. There is, to be sure, a difference of opinion among 
experts as to whether this is a wise plan. Some growers argue 
that cutting them back and blooming them a second time 
causes undue strain on the plants, so that they are not able 
to make a good show the next year. Other growers insist that 
a new crop of plants ought to be grown every year, in any 
event, and that the garden maker is wise to get as much bloom 
as possible the first year. The stalks should not be cut back to 
the ground, the stems being removed only to a point just 
below where the old flowers appeared. If an opening is found 
in the top of the stalk, it should be plugged with earth or some 
other material to prevent the entrance of water. When the 
stems are sealed in this way rotting will be prevented as well 
as the entrance of insects. It is very important not to leave 
the faded spikes on the plants. 


NOVELTIES for GARDENS 


“= HUMMING BIRD FEEDERS—Stained glass flowers that clip 
to stake or plant attract ruby-throated emerald jewels of 
flashing flight to your garden. Just fill with sugar and water 
 é and serve. Five for $1. Just enough for your porch or 

garden—postpaid. 







BLUEBIRDS—Six Packard Blue- 
bird Houses for $4 postpaid. 
SPECIAL BIRDFOOD OFFER— 
Spring feeding with Packard 
Birdfood brings the best of the 
migrants to your garden. A big 
25-lb. bag for $3 postpaid. 

PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES—tThe cutest things! A pinch opens clasp which closes auto- 
matically and holds the tall plant upright. Invisible among foliage, everlasting, strong, 
36 inch length, 12 for $2. Postage extra. Mailing weight 4 Ibs. 


Write now to 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


' 1446 WASHINGTON STREET CANTON, MASS. 
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Are You Looking 
for 


“QUALITY” SEEDS 
Bulbs and Plants 


Rare Novelties that 
will stamp you as a 
Real Flower Lover 
and Gardener at 
your Local Flower 
Show. 





TRADE MARK 


Looking for Delphiniums Such as You 
Never Dreamed of Before? 


Now is the time to sow seeds of Delphin- 
iums, Lupines, Aquilegia and other Peren- 
nials. Plant now Dutch and Spanish Iris 
bulbs, Lily and other bulbs. Our mid-sum- 
mer seed and bulb catalog is free for the 
asking if you are an interested gardener. It 
lists many things you don’t find in the gen- 
eral run of catalogs. 
PUDOR'’S, INC. 

DEPT. HO. PUYALLUP, WASH. 
P.S. How about White Delphiniums? Inter- 
ested? We have a marvelous new race of 
tall growing, pure-white Hybrids; 6 to 8 
feet tall with blossoms 2 to 2%” in diam. 








The HOUSE of QUALITY 
Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDEONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT, 
MASSACHUSETTS 








LAVENDER-BLUE IRIS 
Ann Page, large flaring flowers .. .$.35 
Australis, rich lavender ......... .25 
Corrida, very blue in mass ....... 25 
Lord of June, large and fragrant .. .30 
Mary Barnett, very pale ........ .85 


Sweet Lavender, rosy mauve effect .35 
Wedgewood, rich deep lavender .. .50 
Set of 7 varieties, $1.50 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, warp uiLL, MAss. 














A FLOWER SHOW GUIDE 


A new illustrated handbook written by Victor H. 
Ries, professor of floriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, includes 91 pages of information for flower 
show committees, exhibitors, and judges. A com- 
plete list of definitions of flower show terms will 
eliminate uncertainty among show officials and ex- 
hibitors and end disputes. 

Official text book used in all flower show and judg- 
ing schools conducted by Prof. Ries under auspices 
of the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs. 

Price: 50 cents a copy postpaid 
Address: BUREAU OF PUBLICITY AND 
PUBLICATIONS, OHIO ASSOCIATION 

OF GARDEN CLUBS 
728 South Remington Road, Bexley 
Columbus, Ohio 








The Australian Garden Lover 


Bright, well illustrated monthly gardening mag- 
azine, giving all the gardening notes from sunny 
Australia. 


Roses, Gladioli, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Australian Native Flora, Rock Gar- 
dens, Bush House and Glasshouse Notes. All flow- 
ers and vegetables. 


Seventeen cents per copy post free. Subscription, 
$2.00 per annum post free. 


Allied publications. Seed and Nursery Trader 
(trade only), 16 cents per copy post free, Sub- 
scription, $1.80 per annum post free. Fruit World 
of Australasia, 17 cents per copy post free. Aus- 
tralasian Poultry World, 17 cents per copy post 
free, Subscription, $2.00 per annum post free. 


HORTICULTURAL PRESS PTY. LTD. 
Box 1944, G.P.O. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 





HORTICULTURE 
TRIMMING THE CLIMBING ROSES 


OW that the season of climbing roses is only a memory, 
it is wise to trim back the plants in preparation for next 
season’s blooms. The work is often left until Winter or 
Spring, to be sure, but the best time to do it is at the end of 
the flowering season, when the plants are filled with new 
growth and when the old canes are easily distinguished. The 
climbing rose, properly cared for, has only a few canes, but 
they are strong and fresh and will produce a great number of 
flowers each year. 

The fact must be borne in mind, though, that there are 
two classes of climbing roses—those which make their new 
canes directly from the roots, and those which make laterals 
on which the flowers are borne. Most of the small flowered 
or cluster roses, like the well-known Dorothy Perkins, are 
in the former class, and the way to handle them is to take 
them down from their supports and cut out the old canes at 
the base. The new canes will give next year’s flowers. They 
should be trained back on their supports and tied securely 
with soft twine or raffia. If grown on posts they can be 
fastened in place by strips cut from an old tire or tube, short 
pieces being tacked on each side of the canes. 

The large flowered roses, which include most of the climb- 
ing hybrid teas and pillar roses, send out laterals up and down 
the older canes, and it is on them that the flowers are pro- 
duced. To cut out the old canes would be disastrous. Trim- 
ming of the roses in this class means reducing the laterals to 
within an inch or two of the main stem. Occasionally, of 
course, the old canes coming up from the ground must be cut 
away, and the growth of new canes should be fostered, but 
the principal cutting is on the lateral growths. The oldest of 
these laterals should be removed from year to year so that 
there will be a continuous growth of fresh wood. 


UNUSUAL PERENNIALS FROM SEED 


ANY of my most interesting plants have been grown from 
seeds. Corydalis lutea is probably not obtainable in half 
a dozen places in the country, yet I have had it growing for 
several years. Travelers in Rome may recall the small bushy 
clumps of foliage growing in the old stones of the Forum and 
the Coliseum. The stalks of yellow firecracker-like bells are 
continually in evidence. With me the plant has been perennial 
rather than supposedly biennial, the fern-like leaves always 
fresh and green. From May to November it never fails to have 
bloom. 

Many inquiries have been made in my garden this Summer 
as to Linum hirsutum, a vigorously growing flax with lavender 
pink flowers. Each flower resembles a shallow chalice an inch 
and a half in diameter. Every morning for six weeks it has 
been rewarding me with a fresh show of color, as flax is wont 
to do. One morning I found a plant that had opened up with 
60 individual cups of pale beauty. The variety seems slightly 
larger in all its parts than L. perenne or L. narbonnense, the 
spread in some cases being a full two feet. 

A pleasant harmony of color resulted by chance in growing 
Artemisia glacialis next to the above flax. A. glacialts is of more 
conventional form than A. frigida, although it has the same 
frosty appearance on dewy mornings. I find many of the arte- 
misias useful as fillers in bouquets. They are improved for this 
purpose by either crushing the end of the stems with a hammer 
or the well-known method of brief immersion in hot water. 
If Nature is prevented from sealing up the sappy stems or 
hardening the half woody growth of numerous cut flowers the 
circulation of water up the stalk is possible and the life is 
prolonged. 

All of the above seeds were obtained in England, and were 
sown out doors in coldframes in February to get the benefit of 
late Winter snows. Fifteen months brought full maturity in 
each case. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —Philip H. Moore. 
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C. G. van Tubergen, Ltd. 
Haarlem, Holland 


Choice Bulbs 
Direct From Holland 


For catalog quoting cost in Haarlem 


(Packing and importation charges to 
be paid by purchaser) 
Apply to 
E. J. KRUG, Sole Agent 
110 Broad Street New York City 











Wuglaize Gardens 


EXHIBITION QUALITY 


PE ON LE Ss 


Over 200 varieties, in- 
cluding all of the proven 
old and new exhibition 
quality Peonies. Early, 
mid-season and late varie- 
ties. All colors. Single, 
double and Japanese types. 
Also 26 of the choicest 
old and new varieties of 
Oriental poppies includ- 
ing the new Neeley hy- 
brids. Reasonable prices. Write for free bulletin 
**Along the Garden Path,"’ published quarterly. 

AUGLAIZE GARDENS, BOX 52, VAN WERT, OHIO 


















= National favorites, 1932. Five first awards, 
29th Annual Exhibit, American Peony Society. 
James Boyd Memorial —American Home 
f Achievement Medal. Six first awards, North- 
west Peony Show. Triumph of 66 years’ inten- 
M sive peony culture 

SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOG—Over 200 
gorgeous varieties—singles, doubles, Japs—all 
colors—early, midseason, late. New French 
Own-Root Lilacs —Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. Write 
today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 


GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 
with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


LECTURES 


“Continuous Bloom and Garden Combina- 
tions” and other Garden subjects. Practical 
meetings where Mrs. Latimer will spend the 
afternoon with the club members and assist 




















them in the actual work of “Seed Planting,” 
“Arranging Flowers,” “Making Christmas 
Decorations,” etc. Many other subjects, 
some illustrated and others demonstrated. 
Ten Lessons in Gardening. An interesting 
short course for Garden Club groups. Terms 
and references on request. JULIA A. 


LATIMER, Harold St., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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HANTOoON 


for GARDENERS 
Scentless—Invisible—Immediately Effective 


The way to keep your hands in the pink of con- 
dition is to protect them. 

HANTON is a skin cream, made from a formula 
worked out by chemists, pharmacists and doctors 
who are gardening enthusiasts. A few drops are 
simply rubbed into the clean skin. The hands may 
then be used without fear of stain. Ink, dirt, grease, 
oil, vegetable and fruit juices, carbon, paint—all 
will promptly disappear from the hands after a 
washing with soap and water. And HANTON is 
good for the skin. It replaces natural oils and is 
free from alkali. A gardener reports that HAN- 
TON will prevent ivy poisoning. 

HANTON is obtainable at 50c for a 2-oz. 
bottle, prepaid. Household size, 8-oz., pre- 
paid, $1. Distributed by— 


THE HANTON COMPANY 
BOX 666-H PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


AGENTS WANTE Garden Club Sales and 


Flower Shows are already 
making money selling HANTON. Members acting 
as agents in spare time are making $15 to $20 
a week profit. By demonstration it sells readily. 
HANTON is a boon to outdoor and office workers. 
Let us know at the above address if you will be an 
agent for HANTON 








Rock garden perennial 
seeds for summer sowing 


During July, sow the hardy perennial seeds in this 
Dreer collection, and from most of them you will 
enjoy a full crop of flowers next year. For $1 we 
are offering a collection of 12 packets of rock gar- 
den hardy perennials for which the regular value 
is $1.45. The collection consists of such popular 
sorts as Golden Alyssum, Rock Cress, Columbine, 
Delphinium, Aubrietia, and others equally desir- 
able. Cultural instructions for raising flowers from 
seed are included. Write for your copy of Dreer's 
Mid-Summer Catalogue. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALPINE and 
ROCK PLANTS 
MORE THAN J OOO 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES 


Free catalogue telling how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 





Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














When answering advertisements 


please mention 


HORTICULTURE 


| 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Borsch, Wm., & Son. 

ported alpines and perennials.” 
Cooley’s Gardens. 

poppies, lilies.” 


(Maplewood, Ore.) 
(810 North Water St., 
Don, ‘A. L., & Co. (392 Straight St., 


“Hardy native and im- 
Ore.) 


Paterson, N.J.) “Bulbs, straw- 


Silverton, “Tris 


berry plants, summer and greenhouse seeds, greenhouse plants.” 


Gardenside Nurseries. 


(Shelburne, Vt.) 


“Small potted plants... 


saxifrages, plants and bulbs for June and July planting, fall flower- 


ing bulbs.” 


Hill Iris & Peony Farm. (Lafontaine, Kan.) “Hill’s irises.” 
Hope Windows, Inc. (Jamestown, N.Y.) “LLeadwork for the garden.” 
Iris Garden. (Dorothy Stoner, Overland Park, Kan.) (Irises.) 


Kelsey, Harlan P., Inc. 
garden.” 


(East Boxford, Mass.) “Aristocrats for the 


Koster & Co. (Bridgeton, N.J.) “Rhododendrons, azaleas, box and 


other evergreens.’ 
Mette, Heinr. 

seeds.” 
Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. 

forcing plants, seeds.” 


(Quedlinburg, Germany.) 
(145 West 45th St., 


“Special offer of flower 


N.Y., N.Y.) “Bulbs, 


Nichols, J. C. (114 Overlook Rd., Ithaca, N.Y.) “Irises and peonies.” 


Shanunga Iris Gardens. 
land, Me.) “Bearded iris.” 


Southern California Iris Gardens. 


“70, 


Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., 


(Mrs. Walter E. Tobie, 3 Deering St., Port- 


(C. S. Milliken, Pasadena, Cal.) 
N.Y., N.Y.) “Bulbs.” 


Thole’s Gardens. (2754 45th Ave. Southwest, Seattle, Wash.) “Irises.” 


Tobusch, Herman. 


(632 South Wisconsin Ave., Villa Park, III.) 


“Cacti and other succulent seeds.” 
Van Engelen, A. J., Inc. (Hillegom, Holland.) (Bulbs.) 


CIRCUMVENTING THE DAHLIA BORER 


N some localities the dahlia borer causes trouble by working 
inside the stem. This pest also visits zinnias, cosmos and 
other hollow-stalked plants. He is a nimble fellow and hard 
to locate, but the evidence of his presence appears when the 
plants begin to wilt. Close examination will usually show a 
puncture on the stalk, and growers sometimes extract the 
borer by slitting up the stem from that point. Another plan 
is to fasten half a dozen large darning needles in a row in 
a piece of wood and to jam the needles through the stalk 
repeatedly. A fishhook, heated and made straight, has also 
been used for fishing out dahlia borers. Still another plan 
calls for the use of arsenate of lead, which is injected into the 
stalk through an opening made some distance above the spot 
where the borer’s entrance was effected. Bicycle tape may be 
used for binding up the wounds. In sections where the corn 
borer abounds this European immigrant is likely to infest 
dahlias as well as many other garden plants. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Young man, 29, single, desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. R. W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, German, desires position. Prot- 
estant, single, middle aged. 20 years’ prac- 
tical experience in garden and greenhouse 
work, and the general care and upkeep of a 
private estate. Best of references from last 
employer. P. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 


| Boston, Mass. 


College student: Junior honor student at 
Mass. State College, majoring in landscape 
architecture, desires gardening experience 
during summer. Lives Metropolitan Boston, 
will go anywhere, small pay. G. A. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








| Gardener: Married, age 38. Full charge or 


work with owner on highly developed large 


| or small estate. Rock and vegetable gardens 


and greenhouse experience. Maintenance of 
trees, shrubs thoroughly understood. Active 
worker. Tel. Needham 0759. Gardener, 324 
Central Avenue, Needham, Mass. 





; Gardener desires position on a small estate. 





Five years’ experience in greenhouse work. 
Experienced also in the care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and the general upkeep of an estate. 
Excellent references furnished. L. N. W 
Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





College graduate desires position. Majored 
in floriculture. Experienced in gardening on 
private estates. Had charge of the horticul- 
tural exhibit of the college—7000 attend- 
ance. B. H. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener available: Married, no chil- 
dren. Highest recommendations. E. W., 


| Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or helper desires a position on 
private estate. Experienced in greenhouses, 
flower gardens, shrubs, lawns, and vege- 
tables. Age 38, single, Scotch nationality. 
Good references. J. Mac., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Experienced gardener, 33 years old, wishes 
position, Excellent character, honest, trust- 
worthy and capable. 11 years’ private ex- 
perience. 2% years’ commercial and nur- 
sery experience, propagating, planting and 
someraing, and greenhouse management. 
H. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener, married, no children. 30 years’ 
experience in fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
rock gardens, shrubs, and the general up- 
keep of a private estate. Capable of taking 
full charge during owner’s absence. Excel- 
lent references. G. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Thoroughly competent, scientifically trained 
European gardener, with long successful 
years. American experience in all branches, 
private and commercial, gained in first: 
class establishments. Business integrity, 
expert qualifications. Married, no family. 
7 a 19 Bonnefoy Place, New Rochelle, 
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PANSIES@@* 
GIANTs! 


For blooms next Spring sow 

seeds now — between July 

15th and August 15th (in 

the Northern States). How 

their size will surprise you! How you'll en- 
joy their brilliant-hued blooms growing on 
sturdy, strong stems! Pitzonka’s are com- 
pact, prolific growers that flower profusely in 
reds, orchids, yellows, blues, purples, The 
shapes are graceful, evenly balanced on long 
stems. Write today for Free cata- _— 

log describing our different varie- 

ties of Giant pansies. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM \ 


PENNSYLVANIA 











BULB 


Themost M=,°2 0), 
oS FREE 


Fall plantin: - yy - 
the best T ee ane 
dils, Hyacin Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 
etc., with illustrations and directions. 
Write for Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 

321 Burpee Building Philadelphia 





A new pamphlet 
“How to Grow Delphinium” 


SAVES DELPHINIUM 


From the Ravages of Blight 
Send for Perennial Catalog and Pamphlet 


THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
LYONS, KANSAS 


VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


A rosy pink garden violet of iron-clad hard- 
iness. Deliciously fragrant. 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 








HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 
A wonderful small indoor plant. Can be 
planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2%-in. pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid. 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
burlapped for Summer shipping. Write for 
list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





Nerine Sarniensis (Spider 
Lily) Autumn Flowe 
Dense heads of 
crimson flowers with 
silvery luster. Protruding sta- 
mens and pistils give a “‘spid- 
ery” effect. $2.50 per 12 (3 
for $1.00) prepaid. Catalog of 
Amaryllis and Iris, beautifully 
illustrated in color sent free. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 


bright 





FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Begonias and Their Culture - 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 

h 


Grape Culture 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





